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SCREEN IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Tne annexed Engraving represents the 
beautiful Gothic Screen which separates 
the nave and the choir of Westminster 
Abbey: with the temporary addition 
made to the same at the recent Corona- 
tion of their Majesties.° The Screen 
itself is of stone, and was executed un- 
der the immediate direction of Mr. Blore, 
the eminent architect. At the Corona- 
tion it was deemed advisable ‘to raise 
this Screen at the back of the organ ; 
the addition being for the double pur- 
poe of a sounding-board to the choris- 
ters and musicians in the organ-loft 
within the choir, and of a back to their 
seats, which were ranged on each side of 
the organ, reaching nearly to its full 
height. This addition was of wood, 
and painted by Mr. Parris, from a de- 
sign by Mr. Sydney Smirke, so as to 
form an exact continuation of the stone 
screen; and we learn that the highest 
compliment paid to the artist was in the 
addition not being known or detected ; 
and the whole elevation being therefore 
supposed to be wholly of stone. The 
height of both screens, together, was 
nearly 50 feet; width 40 feet. In the 
wood work the divisions corresponded 
with those in the stone screen; viz. 
three equal compartments : in the centre 
was a Gothic arch, merely filled in with 
2 crimson curtuin, so as to allow the 
free passage of the music to the nave of 
the cathedral and the admission of air. 
The springing of the arch was supported 
by two angels as corbels; in the span- 
drils were two shields emblazoned with 
the united roses of York and Lancaster. 
The compartments were divided by but- 
tresses terminating in pinnacles: the 
two sides were occupied by niches with 
rich Gothic canopies : in the left niche 
was painted the effigies of Henry III. ; 
and in the right niche, the effigies of Ed- 
ward the Confessor; these figures were 
six feet in height, and above their heads 
were six shields, (three over each,) em- 
blazoned with the arms of the City of 
Westminster ; Lions of England; and 
St. Andrew—and the City of London ; 
the Harp of St. Patrick ; and the Cross 
of St. George. ‘The top of the Screen 
was aline‘of richly ornamented embattle- 
ments, the centre being somewhat larger 
than the rest, and having a quatrefoil 
containing an heater shield with the arms 
of Edward the Confessor. 

ais we have elsewhere noticed this in- 
genious work, it is unnecessary to add 
more than our object in causing it to be 


* See Coronation Number (508) page 178 of the 
present volume of the Mirror, 
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engraved in these pages is to preserve it 


. from oblivion aga relic of the late Coro- 


nation, and as too meritorious a work 
of art to be allowed to pass away with 
the pageant occasion for which it was 
designed. Mr. Parris’s labour deserves 
a prouder record than our pages can 
a 3 but so far as we can advance it 
to perpetuity, we do most cheerfully. 


THE BRISTOL CHARTER. 
THE last charter granted to the city of: 
Bristol is dated the 24th of July 1710, 
by which former grants and pr 
are confirmed, and the mayor and other 
officers of the Corporation allowed to 
execute their respective offices without 
the approval of the Lord Chancellor, 
which by the charter of Charles II. was 
ordered to be first obtained. The Cor- 
poration, in which the civil government 
of the city is vested, consists of a high 
steward, the mayor, a recorder, alder- 
men, sheriffs, common council, town- 
clerk, chamberlain, and some other su- 
bordinate functionaries. In the list of 
her high stewards, Bristol reckons Oli- 
ver Cromwell, who filled the office with 
a’salary of five pounds annexed, in addi- 
tion to which, as a gratuity, the Corpo- 
ration presented to the Protector a pipe 
of Canary and half a tun of Gascoigne 
wine. The election of the mayor und 
sheriffs takes place annually, on the 15th 
of September, and refusal to serve these 
offices subjects to fine; but this is sel- 
dom levied, as courtesy generally avoids 
a choice which is known to be disagree- 
able. ‘The sheriffs are elected from the 
members of the common council, which 
body is limited, by the charter of Queen 
Anne, to forty-two. There are twelve 
aldermen chosen by the twelve wards 
into which the city is divided. They 
are constituted preservers of the public 
tranquillity, with the power of justices 
of the peace, and enjoy all the privileges 
and authority of the aldermen of Lon- 
don. In point of opulence, the corpo- 
ration of Bristol is supposed to rank 
amongst the most wealthy bodies corpo- 
rate of the kingdom. In J778, Mr. 
Barrett estimated the annual income of 
the corporation at 14,000/., arising from 
the several estates they possess from 
those for which. they act in trast, with 
the rents of the several markets, the 
profits arising from town duties, and 
other sources of income. It has subse- 
quently increased, Mr. Evans conjec- 
tures, ‘in his history of Bristol, to 18,0007. 
There is little doubt, it is a. great deal 
more from the augmented value of the 
property, and the corporation having 
ubanduned, without the city, the former 
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practice of letting their estates on lives, 
with merely fines for renewals. A con- 
siderable portion of the city estate is de- 
rived from the charter of John, and 
claimed by them under the title of “ lords 
of the waste,’’ and including what is now 
Queen-square, Princes-street, King- 
street, and part of St, Augustine’s Back, 
the Key, Grove, and the Back. Out of 
the corporation income 1,500/. is an- 
nually given to the mayor for the better 
—- of the dignity of his office, and 
. to each of the sheriffs. Between 
3,000/. and 4,000/. are expended in sala- 
ries and other expenses incidental to the 
municipal government of the city. The 
finances of the corporation are managed 
by the chamberlain of the city, which 
office is one of considerable trust and 
importance. He gives a bond of 3,000/. 
for the execution of his duties with care 
and fidelity, and is obliged, by the sta- 
tute, to render an account of the reve- 
nues of the corporation, together with 
their application, in one month after the 
feast of St. Luke. W. G. C. 


The Skeich-Book. 


A COTTAGE ANECDOTE. 
From Real Life. 
(For the Mirror.) 

“1 tell the tale, as ’twas told to me.” 
‘*Mortuer,’”’ cried little Ellen, ‘ you 
are melancholy; and ought not, you 
know, to be so, on your birthday night. 
For my part, I make it a rule to be as 
merry as I can on my birthday, since, 
if I were sad, I should think it a sign 
that I was going to be unlucky all the 
next year.” 

« My dear child,” replied the widow 
Simmons, ‘‘ may you never have occa- 
sion to be otherwise than happy on your 
birthday ; but, do you suppose, Ellen, 
love, that I am melancholy without a 
reason ??? 

‘¢Don’t know, mother, I’m sure,”’ 
returned the child, doubtfully, “ but 
what should make you so? we have 

igs and cows, plenty of milk, eggs, 
utter, bacon, and cheese; potatoes, 
cabbages, sweet herbs, sweet garden 
flowers, and fine fruit too, to sell; 
Nancy is gone to a good service, and 
Willy to sea.”’ 

«True, Ellen, true, and thank God 
for his bounty ; but I could wish, dear, 
that Willy, your brother, my heart’s 
darling, Willy, was not gone to sea.’’ 

«Why, mother ?”’ inquired the little 
girl, “ he loves the great rolling sea, 
and is making money for himself and 
us by going upon it. Our king was a 
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sailor once, waa he not? and his name 
is William; father too, was a sailor, 
and his name was William; so why 
should not our William go to sea? All 
Williams I’m sure must be meant for 
sailors.”’ 

¢ Ellen, dear, do you recollect your 
father ?”’ 

« No—yes—; wasn’t he a tall man, 
with a handsome, goodnatured face, 
very red, smiling lips, white teeth, and 
short black hair that curled all over his 
head ?’ 

‘€ Ay, love, ay.” 

“ And didn’t he wear a dark blue 
jacket, striped trousers, and a black 

andkerchief tied loosely about his 
neck? OQ, I do recollect him now !” 

“ Very perfectly, Ellen, considering 
how young you were when you last saw 
him. And do you remember what day 
this is ?’’ 

‘‘ Why, mother, your birthday to be, 
sure.”’ 

“« Ay, and the day too on which your 
poor father died.’’ 

“Q, I did not remember that,”’ re- 
turned nang child, pe hee me to look 
sorrowful, in spite of the characteristic 
mirth and falas sence of her pretty in- 
nocent face, “ and I don’t wonder to 
see you melancholy now, since I dare 
say your birthday never comes but what 
you think of my father.’ 

“Never, my dear child, and never 
will I believe, because there were cir- 
cumstances connected with his death, 
too curious to allow it ever to escape my 
memory.’’ 

‘© Eh, mother, curious did you say ? 
O, tell them, pray tell them to me, you 
know I do so love to hear curious 
things.’’ 

The widow smiled malgre her sorrow, 
when her little curious daughter en- 
forced this request by creeping close up 
to her, lounging upon her lap, and 
peering with most irresistible bright 
cunning eyes, into her face. ‘ Well, 
then, Ellen,” replied she, ‘ if I tell 
you, you are not to believe in ghosts, 
you know, and to frighten yourself out 
of your senses as you lie alone at night, 
when, may be, I’m gone to drink tea 
with a neighbour ; promise me that.” 

**No, mother—yes mother ; and in- 
deed, indeed, I’m not a bit frightened‘ 
though I’ve heard, over and over again, 
old Sarah’s ghost stories, which she is 
ready to take her Bible oath, are all 
true.” 

“Qld Sarah, poor creature, she’s 
childish, my dear, and doesn’t know 
what she’s talking about.”’ 

“And I don’t believe in ghosts, 
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though I did see the carriage and horses, 
and coachman, all, ’tis true as life, 
mother, coming without their heads 
through the old haunted abbey gate, 
which nobody goes near, if they can 
help it, night or day. So do tell me 
what happened when father died.”’ 

« It was an evening like this,”’ said 
Mrs. Simmons, “ that my poor William 
was suddenly obliged to leave me, to 
join his ship, then lying in Yarmouth 
Roads, I say suddenly, for he had not 
expected to be called away for some 
days, but ‘ wind and tide wait for no 
man,’ and these things always do come 
suddenly upon the sailor. I think I 
never before beheld your poor father so 
unwilling to depart, and fearing that 
his delay might injure his prospects, 
and even cause the ship to sail without 
him, I own I was exceedingly vexed. 
Again and again would he just step to 
the garden gate, return, kiss me, and 
say farewell, once more; and again and 
again did I urge him even with tears, to 
be more manly, and depart to his duty.”’ 

“¢ Anne,’ said he at last, * because 
you desire it, I will go, but I fear that 
if I do, we two shall never meet again. 
I wish to heaven I could give up the sea 
and come and live here as a small far- 
mer, with you and the children.’ 

“Dear William, said I, ’tis too 
late to think of such a thing now, when 
the ship is just going to sail, and you, 
one of her crew; and as to our never 
meeting more, you’ve often thought so 
when leaving home, and will lose this 
superstitious fear amongst your mess- 
mates. So, Ellen, at last he went, 
and then down I sat and had a hearty 
cry, for my heart misgave me respecting 
your poor father, in spite of what I had 
said to keep up his spirits, An hour 
had not on ere William was back 
again: he had forgotten a puir of boots, 
or some such trifle, and returned for 
them; when, seeing how IJ took on for 
his loss, he threw himself into a chair 
protesting that he could not, and would 
not go. Hereupon we had nearly a 
violent quarrel, since, becoming quite 
vexed at my earnest entreaties that he 
would depart withont further loss of 
time, he was pleased to say that he saw 
I wished to get rid of him. Poor fel- 
low ? I excused him, for I saw that he 
was quite overcome, and when at last 
he did in earnest go, saying in « mourn- 
ful particular tone, as he shut the gar- 
den gate after him.” 

*¢ Yes, I will see you all again.’ ” 

1 felt as if my heart must break. 
You, my dear Ellen, were then too 
young to remember now, exactly, what 
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happened four years ago, but the third 
day after your father’s departure, the 
9th of March, was my birthday. Upon 
this occasion, I gave you all, as usual, 
a little treat of tea, and hot buttered 
buns, and determined that you should 
sit up with me, rather longer than 
usual, both because of the day, and that 
I also felt very lonesome and sad. It 
was, did I say, just such a night as 
this, if anything, I think, more stormy, 
and as I paused every now and then, 
between the stories I was telling you, 
to listen to the wind and rain, shivering 
and shuddering beside our bright fire to 
hear them, there came on a sudden such 
an awful blast, that I thought it would 
have fairly carried off the roof of the cot- 
tage; nothing remained at rest within 
it; doors slammed to, and bounced 
open as if they were mad, the case- 
ments rattled till I fancied not a pane of 
glass was in them that would not be 
shivered to atoms, our house-dog, 
(Carlo, poor fellow, your father’s great 
pet,) howled and barked as if he knew 
more than we did, and such a volume of 
smoke rolled down this chimney and 
filled the room, that we couldn’t see 
each other’s faces for it; Lord pre- 
serve us, said I, what a night is this. 
And God Almighty be merciful to sai- 
lors! Hardly had these words passed 
my lips, Ellen, when near yon door, 
there glimmered a faint, hazy, light 
through the smoke, whiter than that 
of the fire, and in the midst of it 1 
saw your father standing, dressed as 
usual, and smiling upon us, though 
looking melancholy as Re did when we 
parted. You all saw him, for each of 
you called out, ‘ Look mother, look ! 
there’s father!’ Bless me, William, 
said [, not thinking at the moment of 
what it was, and how came you here 
again so soon? He made no answer, 
how should he ? for at that precise mo-~ 
ment I lost him, and at that moment 
too, ceased the dreadful hurly of the 
wintry storm. Then was J sensible 
that I had received a strange and awful 
visitation ; and then, in the midst of all 
bewildered thoughts, did I clearly com- 
prehend that I had lost, for ever lost, 
my poor, poor William ! 

‘Alas ! news arrived indeed, not many 
days afterwards, of the wreck of his 
vessel, amongst many others, in the 
dreadful night and gale of the 9th of 
March, when he, and several of his 
unfortunate messmates perished. Have 
I not reason then, Ellen, to be melan- 
choly upon my birthday? Go, dear, 
fetch your new book, and read to me 
whilst { knit, for the wind moans drea+ 
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rily, the rain and hail fall heavily, and 

I don’t like to hear them. May God 

preserve your darling brother ! and may 

the Lord be merciful to all poor sailors 

on such a night as this”? =M.L.B. 
Great Marlow, Bucks. 





Slotes of a Reader. 


A FOREIGNER IN ENGLAND. 


WE ure happy to perceive that a critic 
of character has at length exposed a few 
of the fallacies and inaccuracies contain- 
ed in “* The Celebrated Tour of a Ger- 
man Prince in England,’’ &c., which, 
from its being “ celebrated,’’? must, we 
presume be known to most of our read- 
ers. This critical chastisement will be 
found ably inflicted in the New Monthly 
Magazine for the present month; the 
punishment is, however, sparingly meted 
out, when the multiplicity of the sins is 
considered. We intend to quote a few 
of the Reviewer’s notes, just as a set-off 
to‘the unqualified encomiums of some 
critics who appear to run and read. 
Tour-writing, we know, affords many 
favourable opportunities for the display 
of style, and the indulgence of embel- 
lishment; but ‘ facts are stubborn 
things,’’ though, in this case prejudices 
seem to be nearly as obstinate. To pro- 
ceed : 

“ There are few persons mixing gene- 
rally with the world, who did not know 
something of the supposed author (Prince 
Piickler Muskau) of these volumes, dur- 
ing his stay in this country. We remem- 
ber that it was a great dispute at the 
time, whether or not he was < clever ;’ 
that dispute this work will, we think, 
effectually set at rest; other questions 
respecting himself, the Prince still leaves 
undetermined. We do not find the Book, 
indeed,’ deserving of any high eulogium ; 
and Géthe’s opinion prefixed by the 
very able Translator to his version of the 
Tour, must be received with some sus- 
picion and reserve. For Gothe is warmly 
(too warmly were impossible,) panegy- 
rised throughout the work, and that il- 
lustrious Author is known to share the 
weakness of his no less illustrious con- 
temporary of Scotland, and to be a little 
unduly affected with respect for those 
external titles and appliances which the 
writer of the Tour brings in addition to 
his literury claims to aftention. Yet, 
without being very acute, or very pro- 
found, or very original, or even very 
amusing, theAuthor before us possesses, 
nevertheless, a sufficient combination of 
all those qualities to make his work 
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(accuracy apart) one of the best Sketch 
Books of Travel that late years have 
produced.’’ 

(What a parlous state must this class 
of literature be in. We remember that 
about three yeurs since, the Editor of 
the Quarterly Review confessed himself 
unable to recommend to a reader any 
well-written Tour in Great Britain.) 

“ His criticisms on individuals are not 
very graphic, and often not very faith- 
ful; and upon the mass in general, though 
he is pretty accurate when he speaks of 
the higher classes, he is utterly out when 
he descends to the lower. For instance, 
speaking of the latter in page 4, vol. I. 
he tells us that— 

‘ The distress consists in this: that 
the people, instead of having three or 
four meals a day, with tea, cold meat, 
bread and butter, beef-steaks, or roast 
meat, were now obliged to content 
themselves with two, consisting only of 
meat and potatoes.’ 

And alittle afterwards, he adds, that— 

£ So intractable and obstinate are the 
English common people rendered by their 
universal comfort, and the certainty of 
obtaining employment if they vigorously 
seek it.’ 

Now, unfortunately, all of us who 
have lived a little in the rural districts, 
and know how far nine and ten shillings 
go in this country of indirect taxation, 
and how often, for want of employment, 
our labourers in the prime of life come 
to the parish, could contradict our visi- 
ter in this flourishing description of ru- 
ral sturdiness and overflow of comfort. 
‘Two meals of meat and potatoes!’ 
Why, in few parts of the country does 
the peasant see meat on his trencher 
more than once, or at most, twice a- 
week. 

We are told that * Byron is our second 
poet, (for after Shakspeare, the palm is 
surely his) ;? by informing Prince Piick- 
ler Muskau, that in English literature 
there is yet extant one John Milton 
whom we are not quite disposed to see 
thus suddenly thrust down—will his 
Highness tell us to what grade of cele- 
brity ? 

Passing from the critic to the states- 
man, our Tourist, (in page 305, vol. I. 
of his work,) whois very much displeased 
with the ignorance of Germans about 
our political situation, obligingly en- 
lightens them with the intelligence, that 
‘in England, almost the whole soil be- 
longs either to the Government, the 
Church, or the powerful Aristocracy.’ 
This is something like the man who ne- 
ver having been out of Stony Stratford, 
and being asked which were the chief 
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cities of England, replied, ‘ London, 


York, and Stony Stratford.’ What 
Stony Stratford is in comparison to York 
and London, the property of soil vested 
in Government is to that vested in the 
Church and the Aristocracy. This is a 
blunder of somewhat a serious descrip- 
tion, for to a German reader it must con- 
vey a notion of the power of our Go- 
vernment wholly distinct from the truth. 
In the same page occurs, however, an 
acute and just remark— 

‘ That contracts of leases, in this coun- 
try so exceedingly common, obviate many 
of the inconveniences of the distribution 
of landed property, without diminishing 
its great utility to the State.’ 

We pass over some little errors, which 
betray, however, either an inexact or a 
credulous mind ; such asthe information 
he gives us as to the salary of the Irish 
Viceroy, and the exaggerating assurance 
that Mr. Beckford puid fifty guineas a 
week to the owner of a nursery garden 
for permission to gather what flowers he 
liked--we will only content ourselves 
with observing that the following anec- 
dote is not ‘a characteristic trait of 
England,’ as our vivacious Tourist is 
pleased to inform us :—- 

‘ The (mail) coachman who drove us 
had lost two hundred poundsin this same 
unlucky match, (a boxing-match,) and 
only laughed at it, giving us significantly 
to understand that he should soon find 
another dupe, who should pay it him 
back with interest. What advances must 
the march of intellect make on the Con- 
tinent before the postilions of the Prince 
of Tour and Taxis, or the Eilwagen 
drivers of the Herr von Nagler, will be 
able to lay such bets with their passen- 
gers !’ 

Now would not all this give the Ger- 
man people to understand that our mail- 
coachmen were in the habit of betting two 
hundred pounds upon boxing-matches ; 
an accidental occurrence, if indeed, 
as is most probable, the coachman was 
not hoaxing the ¢ foren gemmen,’ is not 
allow us to suggest to your Highness, 
* a characteristic trait.’— We would 
lay a wager that we could reckon up 
in these two thin volumes at least a 
hundred mistakes of one sort or the other. 
Not even a church is described but there 
are half a dozen errors in the descrip- 
tion,—not even an anecdote recited but 
there are so many exaggerations that 
the anecdote is suddenly swelled into a 
romance ; and yet, with all this ampli- 
tude of error, we repeat that Prince 
Piickler Muskau has (accuracy apart !) 
made his work one of the best sketch- 
books of travel that has lately appeared. 
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In what a delightful state then must be 
that class of literature ! 

The traveller also notes in us that 
miserable want of a vigorous indepen- 
dence in opinion, which undoubtedly 
contaminates and degrades our national 
character, and is at once the cause of 
fashion andits consequence. ‘ An Eng- 
lishman,’ says he justly, ‘ is much Jess 
guided by his own observation than is 
generally imagined ; he always attaches 
himself to some party, with whose eyes 
he sees.’ Hence, as the tourist remarks 
in the same part of his work, ‘ character 
means (in a country where appearance 
has more weight than in any other) not 
the result or sum of a man’s moral and 
intellectual qualities, but his reputation.’ 
That is to suy, that we think well or ill 
of a person, not from what he is, but 
from what is said of him. We ourself, 
the writer of the present article, in other 
places than this, have constantly dinned 
this truth into our countrymen’s years— 
we hope with some success; and now 
that they see how much it not only tends 
to diminish their respectability in the 
eyes of foreigners, but also to belie that 
fancied sturdy, manly character of which 
they affect to be proud; perhaps they 
will begin seriously and earnestly to judge 
for themselves—not seek to know what 
Mr. So-and-so says of a book, or Lady 
Such-an-one of a person—but out with 
the truth, andshame the devil ‘ Fashion !’ 
Our Tourist also observes on the me- 
chanical nature of our religion, and says, 
very justly, that with us it is not a mat- 
ter of feeling but of good taste.’ We 
think it mauvais ton to affect the deist, 
and in the words of the author, ‘ we re- 
gard a man who neglects church just in 
the same light as one who eats fish with 
a knife.? Here, as men deem it insin- 
cerity, and women indelicacy, to show 
affection, so both sexes unite in deeming 
it hypocrisy to be fervent. We are a 
regular people, not a devout one. 

Really thorough-bred people never re- 
gard these minutiz of the table, in which 
according to some writers, they are sup- 

osed ‘ to dwell in decencies for ever.’ 

he ‘ Yes and No’ of Lord Normanby 
(now Lord Mulgrave) is perhaps the 
best and most faithful picture of * Good 
Society’ which our circulating libraries 
afford. Lord Mulgrave, besides being a 
very clever mun, is likely to be an excel- 
lent judge of the habits and train of 
thought existent in the circle he describes, 
and in which he himself is not only # 
nobleman, but an influential and distin- 
guished petson ; and we were the more 
particularly pleased to perceive that in 
that novel he strikes dumb the Lackey 
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School, and makes Ais ‘ fine gentleman ’ 
scorn all the little vulgarities of conven- 
tion—take ale at his pleasure, and pub- 
licly connect himself with cheese. ‘he 
fact is, that the great proof of the true 
gentleman in ail countries andin all grades 
of life, is INDEPENDENCE !”’ 

(By the way, the “Tale of Galway ’”’ 


quoted from this work in our Number, ° 


521, has been claimed by another writer.) 





BEETHOVEN'S MUSIC. 


WE can imagine the truth of the con- 
fession of an amateur, that the opening 
of one of Beethoven’s symphonies at the 
commencement of a concert will often 
so much excite him, that he becomes 
dead to all further impressions from 
music for the evening — incapable of 
feeling anything more. The scherzo 
is not less removed from the ordinary 
course of experience, and is as different 
from the minuet and trio of Mozart, as 
Haydn’s manner from that of Emanuel 
Bach. In its grotesque employment of 
the minor key with alternate major, we 
seem to be present at a village festival, 
witnessing the voluntary pranks and 
comic dances of some _hiulf- drunken 
clown—thunder is heard in the distance, 
and the sports are for a time suspended, 
till the finale bursts in it, as it were, in 
a flood of sunshine and of joy. Theas- 
sociation with rural scenes and sounds 
is common in Beethoven—it is not only 
in his pastoral symphony that we hear 
the rich monotony of the cuckoo and 
the simple note of the quail, and accord- 
ing to the ancient mariner :— 
“ A noise like that of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, 

Which to the sleeping wuods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune.” 

Beethoven most easily found the ele- 
vation of his ideas in the country, and 
he sought materials for his art in the 
il and remot of forests and 
caves, by day and night, in storm and 
sunshine, more like a Caspar under de- 
moniacal influence than one who haunt- 
ed those shades to commune with the 
awfulness of nature «and his own 
thoughts. He loved tov, to paint the 
emotions with which we view the obse- 
| ee of heroes, and appears himself 

e last loiterer at evening in the dim 
cathedral cloister. Seriousness, energy, 
and sublimity, are the characteristics of 
this author in the symphony, and in 
our opinion he has left no more perfect 
combination of them, and no more du- 
rable monument of his geniés, than in 
the one in C minor. In Germany they 
make an affecting use of these compo- 





sitions, in performing them as preludes 
to public solemnities, such as the an- 
nual commemoration of their great 
poets and other illustrious men; here 
we allow the spirit of them to evaporate 
in one vague sentiment of admiration. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 


THE CHARMS OF THEATRICAL PRO- 
PRIETORSHIP. 


A PARAGRAPH appears in the Chester 
Courant, imperatively calling for expla- 
nation ; it is perfectly frightful. There 
must be some aggravating facts con- 
nected with the case that are suppres- 
sed, otherwise the punishment is so 
infinitely disproportioned to the offence, 
that it will excite alarm throughout the 
whole country. The statement is,— 
“ that the late manager of a minor 
theatre in Manchester, a Mr. Neville, 
is now in prison, and actually on the 
tread-mill (!), for his inability to pay a 
fine of £50. imposed on him for diow 
ing an Italian opera to be performed in 
that house, when no other place could 
be obtained for the purpose! His fa- 
mily are starving! !’? If this be true, 
for Manchester we ought to read Mo- 
rocco: such an exertion of power is 
more in character with the vilest des- 
potism under the sun, than with a go- 
vernment that professes to be regulated 
by the laws of justice and humanity.— 
Dilettante in Harmonicon. 


PRECOCIOUS MUSICIANS. 


JUVENILE virtuosi are much in fashion 
at Berlin just now. They have a clever 
pianist, Theodore Stein, from Hamburg, 
eleven years old, and two brothers, 
Adolph and Julius Stalknecht, the one 
ten, the other only six, playing the vio- 
lin and violoncello, and giving concerts; 
while Maurer, only twelve, performed 
some of Mayseder’s variations at his 
father’s concerts.— Jbid. 


She Maturalist. 


THE SWALLOW. 


Tue swallow was so great a favourite 
among the Greeks, that her first — 
YS, 





ance made a holiday for the Greek 
and a song has been preserved by which 
the young mendicanty used to levy con- 
tributions on the good nature of their 
fellow-citizens. It is remarkable that 
most countries have a similar proverb 
relating to the swallow’s accidental -P- 
earance before its usual time. T 
rench have, Une Hirondelle ne fait pas 
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le printems ; the Germans, Eine Sheval 
bemacht keinen Fruhling ; the Dutch, 
Een swallaw maakt geen Zomer; the 
Swedes, En Svala gor ingen Sommer ; 
the Italians, Una Rondine non fa Pri- 
mevera; which may all be literally trans- 
lated by the English proverb, “ One 
swallow doth not make a summer.” The 
story is well known of a thin brass plate 
fixed on a swallow with this inscription, 
*‘ Prithee, swallow, whither goest thou 
in winter ?’? ‘he bird returned next 
spring, with the answer subjoined. “ ‘To 
Antony of Athens; why dost thou in- 
quire ?”’ 

“‘ The swallow (says Mr. G. Bennett) 
is found an inhabitant of the tropical re- 
gions of the globe, visits the northern 
climates during the warm months of the 
year, and is regarded as the harbinger of 
summer; emigrating, however, with 
their young, to a more congenial climate 
on the approach of winter. It is then 
that they are met with at sea, perching, 
in an exhausted condition, on the rig- 
ging and decks of ships. Being inter- 
rupted by adverse winds, they waver in 
their course, spent with famine and fa- 
tigue, until the ship affords them a tem- 

orary resting-place; from which, re- 
freshed by a few hours’ rest, they renew 
their flight. ‘They are said to arrive in 
Africa about the commencement of Oc- 
tober, having performed their fatiguing 
journey in the space of seven days. 
During a passage from England to New 
South Wales, on the 27th of September, 
1828, several of these birds alighted in 
an exhausted condition on the rigging 
and deck of the ship, and were readily 
captured ; we were at that time in lati- 
tude 13 deg. 40 min. north, and longi- 
tude 23 deg. 20 min. west; they were 
the Airundo rustica of Linnzus. During 
a voyage from India to England on the 
2nd of December, 1822, I captured one 
of these little feathery emigrants in lati- 
tude 2 deg. 18 min. north, longitude 23 
deg. 11 min. west. I am not aware 
whether they emigrate from one tropi- 
cal country to another, but during a pas- 
sage from Manilla to Singapore, through 
the China sea, on the 20th of October, 
1830, for several days a number of these 
birds were flying about the ship; and 
I am inclined to suppose derived at that 
period sustenance from the flies which 
infested the ship, as soon afterwards but 
few of those insects remained. in the 
evening they would roost on the rigging, 
and some even took refuge for the night 
in the chief officer’s cabin, which opened 
upon the deck, and were again set at 
liberty.in the morning. They became 
after a few days exhausted; several were 
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found dead, and others became so tame 
from fatigue and hunger as to be easily 
caught, and would afterwards remain 
perched on the -hand, without making 
any effort to regain their liberty. These 
were ulso of the species hirundo rustica 
of Linnzus, which is widely distributed 
over the globe. We first observed them 
in latitude 15 deg. 29 min. north, and 
longitude 117 deg. 40 min. east; and 
we lost them, most having perished, in 
latitude 13 deg. 30 min. north, longitude 
110 deg. 45 min. east, having been about 
the ship for thirteen days. The ques- 
tion that arises is, whether in the latter 
instances they were emigrating, or had 
been blown off the land by the westerly 
gales we had experienced since leaving 
Manilla bay. It may be mentioned, that 
as we had at the same time numerous 
other land birds about the ship, the lat- 
ter supposition is not improba' ae 
a Oe 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


BYRON AND NAPOLEON: OR, THEY 
MET IN HEAVEN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE CORN-LAW RHYMES. 


1 
THROUGH realms of ice my journey lay, beneath 
Tre wafture of twu pinions black and vast, 
That shook o’er boundless snows the aust of 
death, 
While over-bead thick, starless, Midnight cast 
Gloom on sad forms, that ever onward pass’d, 
But whither pass they ?_ Oh, Eternity, 
Thon answerest not’ Yet still thy sable wings, 
Silently, silentl , how silently, 
Are sweeping worlds away, with all their 
ings '— 
And still [ wander’d with forgotten things, 
In pilgrimage with Death, an age-long day, 
A year of anxious ages— so methought— 
Till rose a liviug world in morning grey, 
Aud ligbt scem'd born of darkness—light, 
which brought 
Before my soul the cousts of land remote. 
“ Hail. holy light, offsp:ing of heav’n, first-born, 
Or of the eternal, co-eternal beam! ” 
Through worlds of darkness led, and travel- 


worn 
Again I felt thy glowing, brightening gleam, 
Again I greeted thine ethereal stream, 

And biess'd the fountain wheuce thy glories flow. 


Iwaked not then, methought, but wander’d slow, 
Where dwell the great, whom death hath free’d 


from pain. 
Trembling, I gazed on Hampden’s thoughtful 


row, 

While’Strafford smiled upon me in disdain, 
And turn’d away from Hutchison and Vane. 
There, some whom criminals disdain’d ; and all 

Who, battling for the right, had nobly died: — 
Aud some whom justest men deem’d criminal, 
Wond'ring, I saw! the flatter’d, the belied! 
Aud Muir, aud Saville, walking side by side! 
They wept—ev'n Strafford melted, when I told 
Of Britain’s woes—of toil that earned not 


bread, 
And hands that found not work; but Fairfax 
acowl'd, 
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While Cromwell laugh’d, and Russell's cheek 
grew red, 
When, pale, I spake of satraps breadtax-fed. 
Lo’ as | ceas'd, from earth a Stranger came, 
With burried step—a presence heavenly fair! 
Yet grief and anger, pride, contempt, and 
shame, 
Were strangely miuzled in bis troubled stare : 
And thus he spoke, with timid, baughty air, 
To Russell, Fairtax, in tones low, but sweet— 
“TI too am noble. England’s maguates rank 
Me with a and when, beneath their 
feet 
Fate's low-born despot, hope-deserted, sank— 
Wheo torrid noon bis sweat of borror drank— 
I joiu’d his name for ever with my own! * 


ul. 
Him then to answer, one who sate alone, 
Like a maim’d lion, mateless in his lair, 
Rose from his savage couch of barren stoie, 
His Kingly features wither'’d by despair, 
And heart-worn till the tortur'd nerve was 


are. 
Weth looks that seem’d to scorn ev'n scorn of 


ess 

Than demigods, the Army-Scatterer came ; 
An awful shadow of the mightiness 

That once was his ; the gloom, but not the 


flame 
Of waning storms, when winds and seas grow 


The stranger, sinking from the warrior’s eye, 
On bis own bands his beauteous visage bow'd, 
Sobbing ; but svon he rais’d it mournfully, 
And wet th’ accusing louk, and on the crowd 
Smii’d, while the stern accuser spake aloud, 


Iv. 
“ Yet, Lordling*— though ‘but yesterday a 


Ing, 
Throneless, I died,’—yet vations sobb’d my 
knell! 


And still I jive, and reign, no nameless thing ! 
I feil, ‘tis true—I failed ; and thou canst tell 
‘That any wretch alive may say I fell. 
Of worth convicted, and the glorious sin 
That wreck'd the angels, now I owe and pay, 
To wealth and power’s pretended Jacobin, 
Scorn for thy glory, lauehter for the lay 
That won the flatteries of au abject day. 
When Meanness taught her helots to be proud, 
Because the breaker of their bonds was gone; 
Didst thou, tvo join, magnanimous and loud, 
The yell of million’s o’er the prostrate one ? 
What cat out-inew'd the Cat of Helicon ? 
Yes, thou didst soothe my sorrows with an ode, 
When stunn‘d I lay beneath Destructiou’s 


wing, 

And realms embattled o'er their conqueror rode. 
Yes, when a world combined with fate to fling 
A cruel sunshine on cach vulgar King ; 

When fall’n. deserted, blasted, and alone, 

Silent he press’d his bed of burning stone, 
What caitiff aim’d at greatuess in despair, 
Th’ immortal shaft that pierc’d Prometheus 

there? 

Cat, and not vulture' could’st not thou refrain, 
The laureate vile of viler things to be ? 

When ‘ Timour’s Captive's’ cage was rock and 


main, 
What was ‘ proud Austria's mournful flower’ 
to thee, 
Thou soulless torturer of Captivity ? 
And what to thee, mean Homager of Thrones, 
The sleepless pang that stuug him till he 


ied 
Tortur‘d, he perish’d, but who heard bis groans ? 
Chain’d through the soul, the ‘ throneless ho- 


micide,’ 
Mantled his agony in sioic pride. 


* If it be objected to these lines that the great 
bard is dead, so, I answer, is also the great war- 
rior; and be who has honest and useful thonebts 
to express of either, or both of them, should do 
his duty Briton-like. 
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While souls guilt clotted watch'd, with other's 


eyes, 
And from afar, with other's feet. repair’d 
To count, and weigh, and quaff his agonies— 
Like Phid:an marble be endur’d, and dared 
The Universe to shake what Fate had spared. 
How fare the lands he lov'd, and fought to 


save? 
Oh, Hun and Goth! your new-born hope is 
' 


gone! 
Thou, Italy, art glory’s spacious crave, 
Through which the stream of my renown 
flows on, 
Like thine Euphrates, ruin’d Babylon ! 
What cain’d my gaolers by my wrounzs and fall? 
Laws, prais‘d in beli—not Draco's laws, but 


worse ; 
A mournful page, which history writes in gall; 
A table without food—au empty purse: 
A name, becoine a byword aud a curse, 
Over every sea, to warn all uations borne ! * 


v. 

Was it the brightening gleam of heavenly morn, 
Beneath the shadow of his godiike brow ? 

Or, did a tear of grief, and rage, and scorn, 
Down his sad cheek of pride and trouble flow ? 
He felt upon his cheek th’ indignant glow, 

But sted vo tear, not e’en a burning tear, 

The fire of sorrow in his bosom peut, 

He gaz'd on Milton with an eye severe, 

Ou tranquil Pymm a look of sternness bent, 
Then, smiling on the humble stranger, went 

To laugh with Cesar tasking Hannibal. 

New Monthly Magazine. 


_—_—. 





THE PAGANINI MY@TERY. 


In that popular Journal of Music the 
Harmonicon we find the following letter 
from this illustrious Lion of the South. 
It is, as the reader will perceive, trans- 
lated from a Parisian Journal :— 


To the Editor of the Revue Musicale. 

Paris, 21st April, 183). 
S1r,—So many marks of kindness have 
been lavished upon me by the French 
public, so decided has been the applause 
I have received from it, that I cannot 
but believe in the celebrity which is said 
to have preceded me in Paris, and also 
that my performance in the several con- 
certs I have given there has not been 
entirely unworthy my reputation. But 
if I could entertain any doubt on this 
subject, it would be at once dispelled 
when I observe the pains your artists 
tuke to represent my figure, and the 
multitude of portraits of Paganini with 
which the very walls of your vast capital 
are hung. Mere portraits, however, 
likenesses or not, are insufficient to sa- 
tisfy these speculators. It was only 
yesterday that, walking along the Bou- 
levard des Italiens, I séw in a print-shop 
a lithograph of Paganini in Prison.— 
“6 Good !”? said I to myself, “‘ here ure 
some honest fellows now who, like 
Basile, are making money of a calumny 
which has pursued my steps for these 
fifteen years past.’? However, I looked 
on good-humouredly, and amused myself 
with the various little details with which 
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the genius.of the artist had illustrated 
this mystification, when I found e crowd 
assembled round me, every one occupied 
in comparing my appearance and figure 
with that of the young man in the print, 
and satisfying himself how much I was 
altered since my imprisonment. I now 
found that these cocknies, I think you 
call them, took the matter in earnest, 
and I saw that the speculation was no 
bad one. It came into my head that, 
since all the world must live, I might as 
well furnish the gentlemen, who are so 
good as to trouble themselves about me, 
with some more anecdotes, which would 
afford subjects for prints, just as good, 
and just as true, as the one I was then 
looking at. It isin order to make these 
anecdotes public that I beg the favour 
of you, sir, to insert my letter in your 
Review. 

These gentlemen represent me in pri- 
son; but they do not know what sent 
me there, and in that point they are 
about as wise as myself, or as those who 
first circulated the anecdote. There are 

*many versions of the story, each of which 
might furnish a good story for an en- 
graving. For instance—one version is, 
that finding a rival in company with my 
mistress, I bravely stabbed him in the 
back, at a moment when he was unable 
to defend himself; another makes my 
mistress, instead of my rival, the victim 
of my jealous fury. How I put her to 
death is again a point on which the re- 
lations do not agree: some contending 
for the dagger, while others insist that it 
was by poison. In short, every one re- 
lates the story his own way, and the 
lithographists are welcome to take the 
same freedom. Let me tell you what 
happened to myself in Padua, about 
fifteen years ago, on this very subject. 
I had given a concert with some suc- 
cess; the next day I went to a table- 
d’héte; I entered the room late; was, 
perhaps, the sixtieth guest, and took my 
seat unnoticed. One of the company 
expressed himself in flattering terms of 
the effect produced by my performance 
the evening before. His next neigh- 
bour agreed in the praises bestowed on 
me, but added—* Nobody ought to be 
surprised at Paganini’s ability: he owes 
it all to an eight years’ solitary impri- 
sonment in a dungeon, with nothing but 
his violin to occupy his time, or soften 
the rigours of his confinement. He was 
condemned to this long incarceration for 
having assassinated a friend of mine, who 


was unfortunate enough to be hisrival.” . 


As you may easily believe, every one 
was loud in denouncing the enormity of 
‘my crime; when I addressed myself to 
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the speaker, begging him to inform me 
where ard when this tragical adventure 
had occurred. All eyes were in an in- 
stant turned upon me, and you may 
judge the astonishment of the company 
at finding the hero of this tale of murder 
and imprisonment one amongst them. 
The relater of the story was not a little 
embarrassed : ‘‘it was not a friend of 
his own that had fallen—he had heard— 
he had been told—he believed—but after 
all it was very possible he might have 
been deceived,’ &c. 

Now see, sir, how easy it is to 
play with the reputation of an artist, 
merely because men, inclined to indulge 
in idleness themselves, cannot conceive 
it possible that he may have studied as 
closely in his own chamber, and in full 
gs yo of his liberty, as he would if 

e had been chained up in a dungeon. 

At Vienna, a report still more ridicu- 
lous got into circulation, and served 
to show how boundless is the credulity 
of some enthusiasts. I had been play- 
ing the variations called Le Streghe (the 
Witches). A gentleman, who was re- 
presented to me as having a pale com- 
plexion, a melancholy air, and eyes full 
of inspiration, said to some who were 
admiring my performance, that, for his 
part, he saw nothing astonishing in my 
playing, for that, whilst I was executing 
the variations, he had distinctly seen the 
devil close to me, guiding my fingers 
and directing my bow; that the said 
devil was dressed in red; had horns and 
a tail; and moreover, that the striking 
likeness of our countenances plainly 
proved the relationship between us. It 
was impossible to refuse credence to so 
circumstantial and minute a description, 
and from that time many really believed 
that they had detected the true origin of 
what are called my tours de force. 

For a long time I was seriously an- 
noyed by all these reports thus circu- 
lated about me. I endeavoured to prove 
to demonstration the absurdity of them. 
I represented that, from the age of 
fourteen years, I had been constantly 
before the eyes of the public and giving 
concerts; that for sixteen years I had 
been employed as leader of the band, 
and director of music to the court ; 
that, if I had really suffered eight years 
imprisonment, for the murder either of 
mistress or rival, it must have been 
before I became known to the public ; 
or, in other words, I must have had a 
mistress and rival at seven years of age. 
I called on the ambassador of my own 
country resident in Vienna, to testify 
that he had known me for nearly twenty 
years, during all which time my conduct 
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had been that of an honest man. By 
these means I succeeded in silencing ca- 
lumny for the moment ; but calumny is 
never totally extinguished, and I was not 
surprised to find it revive in this city. 
What is to be done, sir? For my part 
I see nothing else for it but to leave ma- 
lignity at liberty to disport itself at my 
expense. Before I close my letter, how- 
ever, it may be as well to put you in 
possession of the occurrence which has 
given rise to all these unfavourable re- 
ports of me. 

A violin-player, named D....i, who 
was at Milan in 1798, associated himself 
with two other men of bad character, and 
engaged with them in a plot to assassi- 
nate, by night, the curate of a neigh- 
bouring village, supposed to be in pos- 
session of much wealth. Luckily for 
the curate, the heart of one of the con- 
spirators failed him, and he denounced 
his companions. The gendarmes watch- 
ed the spot, and took D....i and his 
accomplices into custody at the moment 
they arrived at the curate’s dwelling.— 
They were condemned to twenty years’ 
confinement in irons ; but Gen. Menou, 
having been appointed Governor of Mi- 
lan, set the violin-player at liberty at 
the end of two. 

Would you believe it, sir? this is the 
sole foundation upon which the whole 
history of my incarceration has been 
erected. A violin-player, whose name 
ended in 7, had been engaged in 
a murder and imprisoned—it could be 
only Paganini ;—the assassinated party 
was converted into either my rival or my 
mistress ;—and it was I, Paganini, who 
had been so many years loaded with 
chains, and immured in a dungeon.— 
Solely with the view of wringing from 
me the secret of my new system have 
they complimented me with fetters, 
whose only effect would have been to 
paralyze my arms. 

Once more, if people will continue 
obstinate in a belief which contradicts 
all likelihood, nothing remains for me 
but submission. _I retain still, however, 
one hope: it is that, when I am no 
more, calumny will, at length, consent 
to abandon her prey; and that those 
even who huve so cruelly revenged them- 
selves on my success during life, will at 
least allow my ashes to repose in peace. 

Accept, &c., PaGaniN1. 





A young student having one day dazzled 
the eyes of Dr. Barrett of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, with a looking glass, the 
doctor fined him ten shillings “for cast- 
ing reflections on the Heads of the Col- 
lege.” 
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She Selector ; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


Here is a column from Hood’s Comic 
Annual for 1832. The reader if he like 
this specimen, may find more of the 
same order, with Cuts, in a Supplemen- 
tary Sheet, published with the present 
Number. 


JOHN DAY—A PATHETIC BALLAD. 
A Day after the fair —OLD Provers. 


Joun Day he was the biggest man 
Of all the coachman-kind, 

With back too broad to he conceived 
By any narrow mind. 


The very horses knew his weight 
When he was in the rear, 

And wish’d bis box a Christmas-box, 
To come but once a year. 


Alas! against the shafts of love, 
hat armour can avail ? 
Soon Cupid sent an arrow through 
His scarlet coat of mail. 


The bar.maid of the Crown he lov'd, 
From whom he never ranged : 

For though he changed bis horses there, 
His love he never changed. 


He thought her fairest of all fares, 
So fondly love prefers ; 

And often, among twelve outsides, 
Deemed no outside like hers.. 


One day, as she was sitting down 
Beside the porter-pump— 

He came, and knelt with all his fat, 
And made an offer plump. 


Said she, ‘‘ My taste will never learn 
To like so huge a man; 

So I must beg you will come here 
As little as you can.” 


Bat still he stoutly urged his suit, 
With vows, and sighs, and tears, 

Yet could not pierce her heart, although 
He drove the Dart for years. 


In vain he woo’d, in vain he sued ; 
The maid was cold and proud, 

And sent him off to Coventry 
While on his way to Stroud. 


He fretted all the way to Stroud, 
And thence all back to town; 

The course of love was never smooth, 
So his went up and down. 


At last her coldness made him pine 
To merely bones and skin ; 

But still he loved like oné resolved 
To love through thick and thin. 


*« Oh, Mary, view my wasted back, 
And see my dwindled calf: 

Though I have never bad a wife, 
T've lost niy better half.” 


Alas! in vain he stil asvail’d, 
Her heart withstocd the dint; 
Though he had carried sixteen stone, 
He could not move a flint. 


Worn out, at last he made a vow 
To break his being’s link - 

For he was so size, 
At nothing he could shrink. 

Now some will talk iv water’s praise, 
And waste a deal of breath ; 

But Jobn, though he drank nothing else, 
He drank himself to death. | 








The cruel maid that caused his love, 
Found out the fatal close, 

For looking in the butt, she saw 
The butt-eud of his woes, 


Some say bis spirit haunts the Crown— 
But that is only talk ; 

For, after riding-all his life, 
His ghost objects to walk. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. 


We quote the following from the first 
portion of the Rev. Mr. Gleig’s Lives 
cf the British Commanders, or the 25th 
vol. of the Cabinet Cyclopediu. When 
it is known that it comprises the Lives 
of Sir Walter Manny, (one of the chi- 
valrous age,) Sir Francis de Vere, (of 
the Elizabethan age,) Oliver Crom- 
well, and John Duke of Marlborough 
—we need not udd that the present vo- 
lume teems with interest. 

‘¢ There are many curious anecdotes on 
record relative both to the childhood and 
early youth of Oliver Cromwell. It is 
stated that on one occasion, when his 
uncle sir Henry Cromwell sent for him, 
he being then an infant, a monkey 
snatched him from the cradle, leaped 
with him through a garret window, and 
ran along the leads. The utmost alurm 
was of course excited, and a variety of 
devices proposed, with the desperate 
hope of relieving him from his perilous 
situation. But the monkey, as if con- 
scious that she bore the fortune of Eng- 
land in her paws, treated him very gently. 
After amusing herself for a time, she 
carried the infant back, and laid him 
safely on the bed from whence she had 
removed him. Some time later, the wa- 
ters had well nigh quenched his aspiring 
genius. He fell into a deep pond, from 
which a clergyman, named A 4 penn Tez- 
cued him. Many years afterwards the 
loyal curate, then an old man, was re- 
cognised by the republican general, when 
marching at the head of a victorious 
army through Huntingdon. ‘“ Do you 
remember that day when you saved me 
from drowning ?”’ said Cromwell. «I 
do,” replied the ‘clergyman; “ and I 
wish with all my soul that I had put you 
in, rather than see you in arms against 
your sovereign.”’ A third story we can- 
not refuse to give, because it made a 
more than common impression at the 
time. 

«There was a rumour prevalent in 
Huntingdon, that Oliver Cromwell and 
Charles I., when children nearly of the 
same age, met at Hinchinbrooke House, 
the seat of sir Oliver Cromwell, the un- 
cle and godfather of the former. “ The 
youths had not been long together,’’ 
says Noble, * before Charles and Oliver 
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disagreed ; and as the former was then 
us weukly as the latter was strong, it was 
no wonder that the royal visitant was 
worsted ; and Oliver, even at this age, 
so little regarded dignities, that he made 
the royal blood flow in copious streams 
from the prince’s nose. This,’? adds 
the same author, “ was looked upon as 
a bad presage for that king, when the 
civil wars commenced.*’? 

‘¢ It seems to have been the wish of his 
mother, by whom he was greatly beloved 
to bestow upon Oliver an education 
strictly domestic; and a Mr. Long, a 
clergyman of the established church, was 
accordingly engaged to act as his pri- 
vate tutor. Mr. Long, however, who 
possessed little influence over his pupil, 
soon resigned his charge ; upon which 
Oliver was placed in the free grammar 
school at Huntingdon, then taught by 
Dr. Thomas Beard. Very various and 
contradictory accounts. are given of, his 
progress under his new master. A fo- 
reign writer, who delights in the mar- 
vellous, has represented the future pro- 
tector as a prodigy of learning; while 
of his countrymen not a few speak of 
him as an incorrigible dunce, as well as 
a rebellious and headstrong reprobate. 
The truth appears to be, that with a more 
than ordinary share of quickness, Oliver 
took no particular delight in the routine 
of his pet re studies, though he was 
ever foremost in the performance of such 
exploits as required the exercise of reck- 
less daring or patient courage. There 
was not an orchard within seven miles of 
the town which failed to receive from 
him periodical visits ; while the dove- 
cotes of the neighbouring gentry were 
likewise laid under contribution as often 
as a marauding party could be arranged. 
For these misdeeds, as well as for other 
delinquencies, he received, when detect- 
ed, the most savage chastisement ; Dr. 
Beard’s reputation standing very high, 
not more, on account of his great learn- 
ing, than on account of the severe disci- 
pline which he maintained among his 
scholars. Nevertheless, such excessive 
harshness produced no good effect upon 
Cromwell. Ofa bold and obstinate tem- 
per, he endured these merciless floggings 
without the utterance of acomplaint, and 
returned to his former habits, not only 
with indifference, but with a dogged, and, 
as it appeared, a triumphant hardihood. 


* The account of this pugilistic encounter be- 
tween Charles and Cromwell is, to say the least 
of ft, by no means improbable. Jt is well known 
that Sir Oliver, a true and loyal knight, sump- 
tuously entertained King James on more than 
one occasion ; and the young prince being twice, 
at least, of the party, such a falling out is not 
unlikely to have occurred. 
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“ While a pupil at this school, two 
circumstances are related to have taken 
~~ to one of which, after he rose to 

is high estate, Cromwell himself fre- 
quently reverted. “ Ona certain night, 
as he lay awake in his bed, he beheld, 
or imagined that he beheld, a gigantic 
figure, which, drawing aside the cur- 
tains, told him that he should become 
the greatest person in the kingdom, but 
did not employ the word king.”’ Crom. 
well mentioned the circumstance both 
to his father and his uncle; the former 
of whom caused Dr. Beard to reward 
the communication with a sound flog- 
ging; while the latter rebuked his ne- 
phew for stating that “ which it was too 
traitorous to relate.’ Nevertheless, the 
dream or vision adhered to Oliver’s me- 
mory, and was, as we have just said, of- 
ten reverted to, after events had worked 
out its exact accomplishment. On ano- 
ther occasion, whether prior to the oc- 
currence of the vision or the reverse 
authorities are not agreed, a play called 
“‘ Lingua, or the Combat of the Five 
Senses for Superiority,’’ was enacted in 
the school. In this quaint but striking 
masque, of which, the author remains 
unknown, though the comedy itself was 
printed in 1607, it fell to the lot of Crom- 
well to perform the part of Tactus, a 
personification of the sense of touch, who 
coming forth from his tiring-room with 
a chaplet of flowers on his head, stum- 
bled over a crown and royal robe, cast 

urposely in the way. The soliloquy 
into which Tactus breaks forth is cer- 
tainly very striking :— 
Tactus, thy sneezing somewhat did portend. 
Was ever man sv fortunate as 1, 


To break his shins at such a stumbling-block ? 
Roses and bays, pack hence! this crown and 


robe, 
My brows and body circles and invests. 
How gallantly it fits me! sure the slave 
Measured my head that wrought this coronet. 
They lie that say complexions caunot change ; 
My bloods ennobled, and I’m transform'd 
Unto the sacred temper of a king. 
Methinks I hear my noble parasites 
Sty ling me Cesar or great Alexander. 
Licking my feet, and wondering where I got P 
This precious ointment, How my pace is 
mended, 
How princely do I speak, how sharp I threaten: 
Peasants, I'll curb your headstrone impudence, 
And make you tremble wher the lion rears ; 
Ye earth-bred worms '—O for a lookiug-glass ! 
Poets will write whole volumes of this change, 
Where’s my attendants? Come hither, sirrah, 





quickly, 
Or by the wings of Hermes, &c. &c. 


“‘ We cannot wonder if, in an age re- 
markably prone to superstition, this 
scene should have been regarded both 
by the friends and enemies of the pro- 
tector as affurding a palpable os 
cation of his after fortunes. Had Crom. 
well lived and died on his brewery, doubt- 


less the whole matter would have been 
forgotten; but his ultimate rise to more 
than kingly power, gave to an incident, 
in itself purely accidental, an air of mys- 
terious, we had almost said of prophetic, 
import.’ 


CASTLE DANGEROUS. 
Tales of my Landlord, 4th Series. 


Tue origin of this Romance is an his- 
torical tradition of the Castle of Doug- 
las, which, during the Scottish war of 
independence, was so often taken and 
retaken, as to be named “ Castle Dan- 
gerous.’? Sir John Walton, one of its 

ossessors, being in suit of an English 
Tad, she wrote to him that when he had 
kept the castle seven years, then he 
might think himself worthy of being a 
suitor to her. Walton undertakes the 
suit, but loses the castle, by a stratagem 
of Sir James Douglas, and with all his 
followers is slain. Sir Walter Scott 
changes the catastrophe to a_ heroic 
combat between Walton and Douglas, 
in the presence of his mistress; he 
wins the lady’s heart and even the 
esteem ot his conqueror, who allows 
him to depart ransom free. This is in 
the right heroic vein of romance, and 
delightful it is. The characters are 
very various—Bertram, a minstrel guide, 
and Turnbull, a follower of the Doug- 
las—are among the best of them. The 
whole scene is in the native country of 
the author, whose pen proves it to be 
his own true ground. In short, seldom, 
if ever, has he excelled certain descrip- 
tive portions of this Romance. Take, 
for example, the following exquisite 
evening scene :— 


“ The landscape was still illuminated 
by the reflection of the evening sun, some- 
times thrown back from pool or stream ; 
sometimes resting on grey rocks, huge 
cumberers of the soil, which labour and 
agriculture have since removed, and 
sometimes contenting itself with gilding 
the banks of the stream, tinged alter- 
nately grey, green, or ruddy, as the 
ground itself consisted of rock, or grassy 
turf, or bare earthen mound, or looked 
at a distance like a rampart of dark red 
porphyry. Occasionally, too, the eye 
rested on the steep brown extent of 
moorland, as the sunbeam glanced back 
from the little tern or mountain pool, 
whose lustre, like that of the eye in the 
human countenance, gives a life and 
vivacity to every feature around.”’ 


Then the almost deserted town of 
Douglas :— 
“ This almost deserted place was de- 
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fended by ‘a rude palizade, and a ruder 
drawbridge, which gave entrance into 
streets so narrow, as to admit with diffi- 
culty three horses abreast, and evincing 
with what strictness the ancient lords of 
the village adhered to their prejudice 
against fortifications, and their opinion in 
favour of keeping the field, so quaintly ex- 
pressed in the well-known proverb of the 
family,—“ It is better to hear the lark 
sing than the mousecheep.”’ The streets 
or rather the lanes, were dark, but for 
a shifting gleam of moonlight, which, 
as that planet began to rise, was now 
and then visible upon some steep and 
narrow gable. No sound of domestic 
industry, or domestic festivity, was 
heard, and no ray of candle or firelight 
glanced from the windows of the houses ; 
the ancient ordinance called the curfew, 
which the Conqueror had introduced into 
England, was at this time in full force 
in such parts of Scotland as were thought 
doubtful, and likely to rebel; under 
which description it need not be said the 
ient p ions of the Douglas were 
most especially regarded. The Church, 
whose Gothic monuments were of a mag- 
nificent character, had been, as far as 
ap destroyed by fire; but the ruins, 
eld together by the weight of the mas- 
sive stones of which they were composed, 
still sufficiently evinced the greatness of 
the family at whose cost it had been 
raised, and whose bones, from immemo- 
rial time, had been entombed in its 
crypts.” 





Next the portrait of Lazarus Pow- 
heid—and the visit of Sir Aymer de 
Valence :— 


“¢ He opened a lowly door, which was 
fitted, though irregularly, to serve as 
the entrance of a vaulted apartment, 
where it hy, wy es that the old man held 
apart from the living world, his wretched 
and solitary dwelling. The floor, com- 
posed of paving stones, laid together 
with some accuracy, and here and there 
inscribed with letters and hieroglyphics, 
as if they had once upon a time served 
to distinguish sepulchres, was indifferent- 
ly well swept, and a fire at the upper 
end directed its smoke into a hole which 
served for a chimney. The spade and 
pick-axe (with other tools,) which the 
chamberlain of mortality makes use of, 
lay scattered about the apartment, and, 
with a rude stool or two, and a table, 
where some inexperienced hand had un- 
questionably supplied the Jabours of the 
joiner, were nearly the only furniture, if 
we include the old man’s bed of straw, 
lying in a corner, and discomposed, as if 
he had been just raised from it, At the 
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lower end of the apartment the wall was 
almost entirely covered by a large es- 
catcheon, such as is usually hung over 
the graves of men of very high rank, 
having the appropriate quarters, to the 
number of sixteen, each properly bla- 
zoned and distinct, placed as ornaments 
a“ the principal armorial coat it- 
self. 

‘¢¢ Let us sit,’ said the old man; ‘the 
posture will better enable my failing ears 
to apprehend your meaning, and the 
asthma will deal with me more merci- 
fully in permitting me to make you un- 
derstand mine.’ 

“A peal of short asthmatic coughs at- 
tested the violence of the disorder which 
he had last named, und the young knight 
fullowed his host’s example, in sitting 
down on one of the rickety stools by the 
side of the fire. The old man brought 
from one corner of the apartment an 
apron, which he occasionally wore, full 
of broken boards in irregular pieces, 
some of which were covered with black 
cloth, or driven full of nails, black, us it 
might happen, or gilded. 

‘¢¢ You will find this fresh fuel neces- 
sary,’ said the old man, ‘ tokeep some 
degree of heat within this waste apart- 
ment; nor are the vapours of mortality, 
with which this vault is apt to be filled, 
if the fire is permitted to become extinct, 
indifferent to the lungs of the dainty and 
the healthy, like your worship, though 
to me they are become habitual. The 
wood wil) catch fire, although it issome 
time ere the damps of the grave are 
overcome by the drier air and the warmth 
of the chimney.’ 

“ Accordingly, the relics of mortality 
with which the old man had heaped his 
fireplace, began by degrees to send forth 
a thick unctuous vapour, which at length 
leaped to light, and blazing up the aper- 
ture, gave a degree of liveliness to the 
gloomy scene. ‘The blazonry of the huge 
escutcheon met and returned the rays 
with as brilliant a reflection as that lu- 
gubrious object was capable of, and the 
whole apartment looked with a fantastic 
gaiety, strangely mingled with the 
gloomy ideas which its ornaments were 
calculated to impress upon the imagina- 
tion.’ 


A dungeon in Douglas Castle, which 
is characteristically “ dangerous ’’ :— 


‘he doors of the stronghold being 
undone, displayed a dungeon such as in 
those days held victims hopeless of es- 
cape, but in which the ingenious knave 
of modern times would scarcely have 
deigned to remain many hours. The 
huge rings by which the fetters were 
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soldered together, and attached to the 
human body, were, when examined 
minutely, found to be clenched together 
by riveting sovery thin, that when rubbed 
with corrosive acid, or patiently ground 
with a bit of sandstone, the hold of the 
fetters upon each other might be easily 
forced asunder, and the purpose of them 
entirely frustrated. ‘The locks also, 
large, and apparently very strong, were 
80 coarsely made, that an artist of small 
ingenuity could easily contrive to get the 
better of their fastenings upon the same 
principle. The eaylight found its way 
to the subterranean dungeon only at 
noon, and through a passage which was 
purposely made tortuous, so as to ex- 
clude the rays of the sun, while it pre- 
sented no obstacle to wind or rain. The 
doctrine that a prisoner was to be esteem- 
ed innocent until he should be found 
guilty by his peers, was not understood 
in those days of brute force, and he was 
only accommodated with a lamp or other 
alleviation of his misery, if his demean- 
our was quiet, and he ae disposed 
to give his jailer no trouble by attempt- 
ing to make his escape. Such a cell of 
confinement was that of Bertram, whose 
moderation of temper and patience had 
nevertheless procured for him such mi- 
tigations of his fate as the warder could 
grant.” 





Spirit of Discovery. 


Steam Biscuits. 

Our readers will recollect that we some 
time ago gave an account of the new 
process of making biscuits by steam, 
which was then introduced at the vic- 
tualling-yard, Portsmouth. Since that 
period the manufactory has been conti- 
nued and improved, and we have now on 
our table a specimen-biscuit of last week’s 
batch. It presenty us with the latest 
improvement, which though very obvious 
and simple, is one of much utility, con+ 
sisting merely in the form of the bis- 
cuit, which is hexagonal instead of the 
usual round shape. It will immediately 
uppear how much more suitable this is 
for stowage than the round biscuit, how 
much better it will pack forkeeping, and 
how much less room it will occupy. 
Thousands of hexagons, cut by the ma- 
chine with mathematical precision, can 
be placed both laterally and in perpen- 
dicular layers without losing an inch; 
while in the round there was almost as 
much of waste space as of solid package. 
The importance of the change on ship- 
board is of great advantage, and “ as 
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round as a biscuit’? will soon be an anti- 
quarian saying.— Literary Gazette. 





Manufacture of Cheese from Potatoes. 


Cheese, as it is said, of extremely fine 
quality, is manufactured from potatoes, 
in Thuringia and part of Saxony, in the 
following manner :—After having col- 
lected a quantity of potatoes of good 
quality, giving the preference to the 
large white kind, they are boiled in a 
caldron, and after becoming cool, they 
are peeled and reduced to a pulp, either 
by means of a grate or mortar. To 5lb. 
of this pulp, which ought to be as equal 
as possible, is added a pound of sour 
milk, and the necessary quantity of salt. 
The whole is kneaded together, and the 
mixture covered up and allowed to lie 
for three or four days, according to the 
season. At the end of this time it is 
kneaded anew, and the cheeses are 
placed in little baskets, where the sus 
perfluous moisture is allowed to escape. 
They are then allowed to dry in the 
shade, and placed in layers in large pots 
or vessels, where they must remain for 
fifteen days. The older those cheeses 
are, the more their quality improves. 
Three kinds of them are made. The 
first, which is the most common, is made 
according to the proportions above indi- 
cated ; the second, with four parts of 
potatoes, and two parts of curdled milk ; 
the third, with two parts of potatoes, 
and four parts of cow or ewe milk. 
These cheeses have this advantage over 
every other kind, that they do not en- 
gender worms, and keep fresh for a 
great number of years, provided they 
are placed in a dry situation, and in well 
closed vessels.— From the French. 





She Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifies. 
~ SmaksPEars. 





PERSIAN STANDARD. 


Durine a battle that lasted three days 
between Saade and Rustam, the stan- 
dard of the Persian monarchy was ca 
tured, which caused on the one side an 
excess of grief—the other an excgss of 
joy—one party feeling their glory had 
departed, the other a sure presage to 
future victory. On examining the pre- 
cious relic, it was found to be the lea- 
thern apron of a blacksmith, who in an- 
cient times had arisen the deliverer of 
Persia; but this badge of heroic poverty 
was disguised and almost concealed by 
a profusion of precious gems. 

SWAINE. 
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“TE DEUM.”’ 

Tae beautiful Ze Deum of Giovanni 
Adelfo Hasse, surnamed JI Sassonis, a 
native of Bergedorf, near Hamburgh, 
born 1699, had the following singular 
origin :—He had been commissioned by 
King Augustus III. to compose a new 
Te Deum, but having been for some 
time very ill, he was not disposed to study, 
and was unable to please himself. Mean- 
time, the day it was to be delivered was 
near at hand ; almost despairing of suc- 
cess, he took a walk, on a fine Sunday 
morning, in the Royal Park. A lusty 
peasant from Gruna, who was going to 
take the sacrament at a neighbouring 
church, overtook him near the palace, 
addressed him cordially, and kept close 
to him, notwithstanding the cool answers 
he received. Vexed at being thus inter- 
rupted in his meditations, he was about 
to turn into a side path, when suddenly 
a ray of invention was kindled in his 
soul, and the leading idea of the Je 
Deum fiashed across his mind. Not to 
lose it, he impetuously. desired the pea- 
sant to stand still, ran into the gardener’s 
lodge for a piece of chalk, and was 
about to draw a stave across the broad 
shoulders of the peasant; when the lat- 
ter, already amazed at the command to 
stand still, grew quite angry at the chalk 
marks on his Sunday cvat, and supposing 
Hasse to be mad, ran full speed towards 
the city, followed by Hasse chalk in 
hand; who luckily caught him, and 
begged him for heaven’s sake to stop, 
wrote his leading theme upon the black 
cout, and drove its owner before him, 
(humming the notes as he went along) 
to the park gate, where he obtained pen, 
ink, and paper, and copied the whole. 
With this treasure Hasse hastened home, 
and the principal parts of the Te Deum 
were completed. On the following day 
he went to Gruna, carrying # present of 
a dozen of wine for the obliging peasant 
whose black coat had been of such es- 
sential service to him. W. G. C. 


NAVAL ANECDOTES. 
As a party of seamen were walking up 
Point-street Portsmouth, rather elated 
with liquor, a bull which had escaped 
from the King’s slaughter-house, came 
running towards the jolly tars with his 
tail erect in the air, when all the men 
jumped out of his way except one, and 
he being an immense sturdy fellow, stood 
in the street directly in the way of the 
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course, came in contact with Jack and 
capsized him ; but Jack not being inti- 
midated, sprung from the ground, and 
shaking his clothes, very good-naturedly 
observed to the bull, «* Oh, you lubberly 
beast, I told you how it would be.”’ 


Ar the defeat of Brenneville in 1118, an 
English soldier seized the bridle of the 
horse whereon rode Louis VI., exclaim- 
ing, * the king is taken.” ‘ The king is 
never taken,’’ said Louis coolly, ‘ not 
even’at a game of chess,” and imme- 
diately struck the Englishman dead at 
his feet. SwAINE. 


One: night during the performance of 
“The Mysteries of the Castle,’ Rey- 
nolds, expressing his surprise at the 
thinness of the house, said, “ I suppose 
it is owing to the war.”’ ‘ No,’’ re- 
plied Morton, “ it is owing to the piece.” 


Patissor once said to Madame Coran- 
cez, ** Since I have read Racine, I have 
given up the idea of writing tragedies. 
I shall now write a comedy.” “ Then 
= have not read Moliere,”’ replied the 
lady. — 

A loquacious blockhead after babbling 
some time to Sheridan, said, “ Sir, J fear 
I have been intruding on yourattention.” 
“* No, no, ”’ replied Sheridan, “ I have 
not been listening.” 


“ Dip you not tell me this morass was 
hard at the bottom,” said a young horse- 
man to a countryman, when his horse 
had sunk up to the saddle girth. “ Ees 
I did, but you are not half way to the 
bottom yet,” said the fellow. 

AT a meeting of the Commissioners of 
the Watch, &c. at Bristol, one of the 
extra watchmen was brought before 
them on a charge of having been asleep 
on duty. One of the commissioners on 
being told this was his second offence, 
exclaimed, “ So, sir, I understand you 
are a lethargic !’’ The man, after a 
pause, replied with some warmth, “ No, 
sir, I am not, I am a protestant.” 
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bull, and hailed him in the following 
words :— Bull, ahoy! Bull, ahoy! I 


cry. Drop your peuk, and put your 
helm a starboard, or you'll run aboard 
of me?” 


The bull, continuing his 
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